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in the highest degree to the interests of both and could never be granted
by any patriotic statesman,1 I am nevertheless impressed with the im-
1885. portance of meeting in the fullest possible way the legitimate aspirations
of the Irish people towards entire independence in the management of
their local affairs. I would therefore give the widest possible interpreta-
tion to the word Local Government, and would include in it not merely
local and municipal affairs but also questions which may be described
as national, although they do not concern Imperial interests. A Central
Board should have if possible some distinctive title as, for instance, the
National Board of Ireland. . . . The establishment of such a Board would
involve the practical disappearance of what is known as "Castle" ad-
ministration (April 25th, 1885).
But the Castle for its part was as little willing to commit the
happy dispatch as any institution known. It disliked negotiation
with or through Manning. It detested the prospect of defeat
at the Vatican by the failure of Errington as persona officiosa
and the alarming appointment of Dr. Walsh as an Archbishop
of Dublin, certain to be more on the popular side than his pre-
decessors for so many years. Lord Spencer reiterated that his
mind was not closed to Chamberlain's plan, but in his way
he was hardening himself thoroughly against it. All the Whig
Ministers in the Cabinet were determined to stand by their
Viceroy, though most of them would have accepted the
other view had it come from him. On April 28, the very day
after Gladstone's Penjdeh speech, which had seemed to re-
trieve all for the Government, the Irish question threw the
Cabinet into jeopardy again, and this time there was to be no
salvation.
On that date Ministers met to consider the Viceroy's proposals
for the renewal of rigorous coercion. "It was evident that a
majority of the Cabinet would accept his view".2 The Radical
allies nailed their own flag to the mast.
I sent word to Parnell through O'Shea that Dilke and I were prepared
to offer our resignations if the views which we had been pressing were
not accepted; and if, in the event of our resignations being accepted,
Parnell would publicly pledge his full support to the scheme proposed
1 This  obviously is of  conclusive    berlain's consistency on Home Rule,
importance in the question of Cham-        2 Chamberlain's ^Memorandum".